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. WHAT THE EDITOR WANTS. 


of Collier’s at 
March 


[Report of editor 


of The 

1923. } 

Let it be understood that I do not assume 
to speak for editors as a class. That would 
be absurd. So far as I know, there is no 
class consciousness among editors — yet. I 


remarks by the 


Authors’ League Fellowship, 


speak only for myself and my own publica- 
tion. 

I am often asked : “ What kind of stories 
want?” ask an editor that 
question. You simply lead him into tempta- 
tion. The human mind loves to devise formu- 


do you Never 


lae, and the editorial mind is human — though 
some doubt it. Ask an editor what kind of 
stories he wants, and you tempt him to make 
a formula. In my opinion, the editor who 
does that is lost. 


Immediately after I became editor of Col- 


lier’s, one of the prominent agents cornered 
me and asked me that question, so as to know 
which stories to send me, and which not. I 
almost embarrassed 


help the poor man. 


because I couldn't 
I have no formula 
to read the manuscript to see if it’s 


was 
— @X- 


cept a 


My own reaction to it is the 


good 
test. 
An author who had not written for several 


story. 


recently sent me two stories that had 
returned to her by an agent—one of 
them because 


years 
been 
it was about a boys’ “prep” 
there no market for 
on that subject ; and the other because it was 
too quiet, not enough action, “and,” said the 
agent, 
tion.” 


Now I 


school, and was stories 


‘editors these days want stories of ac- 
that that is ridiculous. I 
turned down the boys’-school story because 
it didn’t real to me, and bought the 
other one because it did — action or no action. 

Of course, we want action stories, although 
we don’t want the kind that a critic described 
the other day as “full of sound and 
signifying movies.” 


submit 


seem 


fury, 


Do we want costume stories? Show me a 
new “Prisoner of Zenda” —I’ll say “ Yes”; 
but no mere synthetic romance that is put 
into costume because it’s too flabby to live in 
modern dress. 

How do I 

What is 
To my mind, a happy end- 
ing is a fit, a logical, ending ; and an unhappy 
ending a forced and _ unnatural Re- 
cently I bought a golf story into which the 
author had injected a love interest and a so- 
called “happy ending” —that is, a proposal 
and acceptance — that seemed to me quite out 
of place ; and I am suggesting to the author 


Must we have happy endings? 
know until I have read the story? 
a happy ending? 


one, 
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that he take it out, in order to make a better, 
a truer, story. 

Do we want romance or realism? Both, of 
Our test of a realistic story is is 
it romantic? — does it 
Our test of 
while 


course ! 


carry your interest 
a romance is —is it real 


Does it 


along? 
to you you are reading it? 
carry you along? 

The nearest we have to a formula is in the 
matter of length ; and that 
ical, I 


than 


is purely mechan- 


want short stories — nothing 
like 


as short as four thousand or even twenty-five 
hundred. As to 


more 


nine thousand words, and I them 


whether the short story as 


an art form is changing, whether twelve- 


thousand and fifteen-thousand-word 


stories 


are short stories don’t know. 


That is 
famous editor had 


nowadays, | 


academic. A writer told me that a 


said to him not long 


ago 


that you could n’t tell a story in fewer than 


ten thousand words. Of course, you get the 


answer to that when you count the words in 
You'll find 
they range from thirty-five hundred to 
thousand 


the famous short stories. that 


eight 


words. I expect soon to print a 


story by John Galsworthy that is not over 


twenty-five hundred words. One of the best 
stories we have printed, one that came to us 
a little under 
Our 


wanting very short stories is simply 


from an unknown writer, was 
reason fot 
that we 


want to give our readers as much as we can 


twenty-five hundred words. 


in a rather small number of 
What this 


names? It is 


pages. 
well-known 


that 


about matter of 


useless to d there is 
considerable value attaching names of es 
tablished 


recognize that value, pay for it, 


editor must 


and take ad- 


writers, and that an 


vantage of it. I am proud of the fact that 


since I have been editor of Collier’s we have 
able to 
and to have their names on our 


been attract well-established writers 


+ 


covers no 


however, in the way it is sometimes done, 
well-known author 
that he 
to write a story he had promised 

Monday. The cover of the 


in which it was to appear was already printed, 


according to a who told 


me one Thursday must 


lowing magazine 


with his name on it, announcing his “ best 


story” among the contents —and he had not 


even written the story 


On the other hand, I am more proud of the 
fact that we are getting many stories from 
new writers. The real thrill in an editor's 
work comes when he gets a good story from 
some one whose name is utterly unknown to 
him 

One thing more about fiction, before I turn 
to articles. I don't that an editor 
should ask an author to put over propaganda 
in fiction form. I don’t think an editor should 
tell the author what to write. If 
himself 


believe 


the author 
has a burning message that inspires 
But I don’t believ« 
the editorial policies of the magazine have any 
place in its fiction ; and I don’t think an edi- 
tor should ask any 


his story, well and good. 


write fiction to 
1 don’t think good 


one to 
prove any of his ideas. 
stories are made that way. 
In getting articles, the 
The 


editor and author. 


contrary is true. 


good article is a collaboration between 
Writers who prepare arti- 
told 
what we want to put over, and how we think 
is the This is the 
reporting 


to be in danger of becoming a lost art. 


cles for Collier’s are constantly being 


best way to do it. more 


necessary because magazine seems 
I am 
one of those who agree with the remark oi 
the city editor, “A good reporter is the no- 
blest work of God.” 
It seems to me that magazine articles have 
late too much 


essay, toward the expression of editorial an‘ 


been tending of toward the 
individual opinion, rather than to the report- 
ing of have 
an over-production of amateur economists and 
thei: 
typewriters and work their fingers while their 
And that 


class, the hounds, or 


fact and of mass opinion. We 


sociologists who want to sit down at 


legs atrophy. then, too, we have 


other great travelogue 


expense-account globe-trotters, who are al- 
ways wanting to be sent abroad, with letters 
of credit and of introduction, to record their 
personal impressions. 

We 
will 


American life - 


want reporters, men and women who 


observe and record the present flux of 


-who will go there, get th 


facts ; go there, and get some more facts ; 
and then write them clearly and without bias, 
and let the reader do his own thinkine about 


them. We have a sort of slogan for Collier's 
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— ‘Not to make up people’s minds, but to 
shake up people’s minds.” We might have 
added “ Not to cake up people’s minds.” 
Because of my faith in the intelligence of 
the American people, I believe that there is 
now opening up a great new field for article 
writers — not reincarnations of the old muck- 
rakers, not of the Pollyanna writers, the so- 
called school that followed the 
muckrakers, not of the pedantic publicists that 
we developed during the war, or of the breath- 


constructive 


less For-God-Sakers who came along right 
after it, but a new schooi of magazine report- 
ers, who are interested not in their own opin- 
ions, but mass opinion — who believe, as Sam 
Gompers says, that the private ownership of 
facts is approaching its end, and who want to 
play their part in making democracy safe for 
the world by giving the people more and more 
of the facts in a way that they can understand. 
I know of no more honorable profession. 
New York, N. Y. Richard J. Walsh. 





THE WRITER’S LIBRARY A MINE OF DOLLARS. 


Have you a library in your home? 

I might as well ask, have you a complex in 
your family? If you are a writer, you must 
have a library. 

A library, 
if it is more than just fiction, is a mine of dol- 
lars, if you will only do a little digging. [ 


What are you getting out of it? 


will tell you how I started digging. 

Two years ago I was writing a story in 
which the hero was to lose his inheritance at 
the tables of Monte Carlo. Now, I had never 
been there, and it was hardly worth while to 
Instead I bought 
two books giving information about the place 
When I 


facts for my 


go there just for the story. 


had read 
tale. 
words 


and its gambling house. 
them I had the 
Result: <A 
about Monte Carlo, which sold the first time 
out for fifteen dollars. 


accurate 


story of two thousand 


Next came one of those dreary days when 
float low and the rain 
the window panes ; one of those days when 


the clouds patters on 


your mind doesn’t want to work just right. 


On such a day John Howard Payne wrote 


, 


“Home, Sweet Home” in a Paris attic. An 


idea : The lives of the great song writers and 
musicians. Already I knew quite a bit about 


but — I 


Britannica, 


them, took down the Encyclopedia 


the Century Dictionary, and the 
3efore dark I had prepared 
“The Great 


sold the third 


Mentor Library. 


an 1800-word story, Songsters 


and Musicians.” It time out 


for twelve dollars. 


article on wild animals, a 
I ‘am especially 
and on which I have forty or more books. T9 
date I eight manuscripts on the 
habits peculiarities of 
publications and others. 


Then came an 


subject in which interested, 


have sold 


and beasts, to boys’ 


Then I have a history of California, telling 


and also a book 


missions. 


all about the old missions, 
devoted exclusively to the 
them will come a story-article about the old 


From 


edifices, most likely to sell to a religious peri- 
odical. Then there’s a book on minerals that 
I picked up second-hand in an old book-store, 
to learn about a mineral to put into the hero’s 
It tells 
all about ambergris — although that is not 2 
mineral—and in time the 
Home Friend or the Everyday Housewife, or 
some monthly, 
ambergris from me. 

So a library 
and 


mine in a hair-raising Western yarn. 
readers of the 


commercial may learn about 


writer’s may be an endless 
there are the 
Also it pays, when you have 
an idle hour, to spend it in an old book-shop 
looking over old Old books 
provide you with interesting articles, or even 
with a plot for fiction. 
limit. 


source of copy ; public 


libraries, too. 


volumes. may 
Of course, there is a 
Fiction can be strictly boxed up in a 
copyright, and so may works of facts, but not 
the facts themselves. You may help yourself 
to them, without danger of the police steppinz 
in, so long as you give them in your owm 
language. W. Peter 
Minn, 


Schramm. 
BALATON, 
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cember had not been heard from two months 
HE Writer. afterward. The letter to the editor of Tue 


Published monthly by The Writer Publishing Co., WRITER says :— 











P. O. Box 1905, Boston, 6, Mass. rhe manuscript about which you write to me 

_ Ce er ma was returned to the author February 26. I ap- 
MARGARET GORDON . . Epbrror. preciate very much indeed your having written 
NO Ae ET . - to me about this matter, for naturally, as our 


7 heietan a ] ; , notice regarding our magazine appeared in THE 
e*e THe Writer is published the first of every 8 g e appeared in THE 





month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. WRITER you feel semi-responsible to your read- 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is = for the action which we take here in the 
$1.62 including postage. ane n _ pence. I want you to know 
eo", All drafts and money orders should be made we a" the situation is here, and then 
payable to the Writer Publishing ( you will understand why there has been such 
e*e THe Writer will be sent only to those who & Cray . handling this manuscript. 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be Naturally, beginning 4 magazine of the type 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be os ts ind on the high plane on which we 
entered on the list unless t subscription order is have started, the expenses are very great; as a 
accompanied by a remittance result, it has been necessary to keep our entire 
e*. The American News Company, of New York, ae ~ cut to the bone.” In spite of 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, the fact that I have taken work home nights, 
and their branches are wholesalk gents for THE week s, and all holidays, I have not been 
Weriter. It may be ordered from any newsdealer A h » with the reading of the manu 
er direct from the publishers scripts, and have been obliged to turn my en- 
eo’, The rate of advertising in Tae Wartrer is two tire attention two weeks out of every four to 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount the actual work of getting the magazine on the 
for either time or space ; remittance required with press Meanwhile the manuscripts pile up 
the order. For special position, if available, twenty higher and higher, and even « rrespondence is 
per cent. advance is charged. N idvertisem eld 
less than one-half inch will be accepted lf am now having another membe f the 
e*, Contributions not used will be returned, if a staff read all the manuscripts which come to the 
stamped and addressed enve sed thee so that at least those w ire not 
e", The publication off f Tr Wr R S availal n be returned promptly Those 
Room 52-A, 244 Washingtor street, but all IT which my assistant advises me to consider are 
munications should be addressed in many instances held up for three or four 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING Ci weeks. Later on, I hope to give pr de- 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, 6, Mass cisions on all the manuscrirts received, but for 


POEM Se NE thy a PO that shall have to wait until we feel that 


J 
* — we can add to the staff. 
Vor. XXXV. 


May, 1923 Ni 5 I 


am sending you a copy of this letter with 





ee nt =n en rca - the riginal, so that you may send it to the 
Short practical articles on topics connected author in whose interest you write. 
with literary work are always wanted for This letter is unusually interesting, because 
THe Writer. Readers the magazine art it illustrates the position of the editor of the 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu small magazine, or the magazine that has not 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas yet got firmly on its feet. The editor of the 
that may occur to them, The pages of THE rich magazine has only his editing to attend 
WRITER are always open for any one wi to, and has plenty of help, so that he is not 
has anything helpful and practical to say overworked, but the editor of the small maga- 
Articles should be closely condensed; the zine or a new magazine is not infrequently 
ideal length is about 1,000 words what slangy persons call “the whole works ” 
éte editor, publisher, manuscript clerk, circt- 
Why it is impracticable for an editor al- lation manager, subscription clerk, advertising 
ways to render a prompt decision on a manu solicitor, and office boy all in one, and he 
script submitted is shown by a letter to the has to work nights and Sundays in an endeavor 


editor of THe WRriTER, written by the editor to fulfil all the duties of his job. Writers 
of a new high-grade magazine, because of a dealing with editors should discriminate be- 


complaint that a manuscript submitted in De- tween the editors of rich publications and 
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those of small periodicals which cannot afford 
to have a large office force. As a rule, edi- 
tors do the best they can, but sometimes they 
are so overwhelmed with work that they can- 
not do all that is expected of them. 
- ° 7 
“A truly great novel,” says John Middleton 
Murry in the January Yale Review, “ is a tale 
to the simple, a parable to the wise, and a 
direct revelation of reality in the light of 2 
unique consciousness to the man who has 
made it his own.” 
. P . 
It is a pleasure to see Life beginning again 
to print the names of its contributors signed 
to their contributions. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Mrs. Morgan Robertson, widow of the 
man who wrote sea stories that rival those 
written by Clark Russell, has established the 
Morgan Robertson Trust Fund, “to take care 
of writing fellows who go on the rocks,” as 
her husband phrased it. Among Mr. Robert- 
son’s effects when he died suddenly eight years 
ago was found his “ log book,” a worn memo- 
randum book in which he wrote scrupulously 
the names of those from whom he borrowed 
money in the long intervals between selling 
stories, in amounts ranging from seventy-five 
dollars down to a nickel for carfare. After 
Mr. Robertson’s death royalties from a col- 
lected set of his sea stories began to come in 
and motion-picture producers vied with one 
another in spirited bidding for the scree: 
rights of his stories, so that Mrs. Robertson 
is now financially independent. As soon as 
possible she set aside two thousand dollars to 
pay her husband’s debts, and now she has put 
the remainder of this amount in the hands of 
Horace W. Paine and John B. Kelly, editor of 
Action Stories, both intimate friends of Mr. 
Robertson, as trustees, who are to make use 
of the fund to encourage and relieve such 
literary men or other deserving persons as 


they may select, “such pecuniary aid to be 
either by way of a loan or a gift, in the dis- 
cretion of the trustees.” 


The building of a home and clubhouse for 
newspaper men and women who after giving 
their best services to their profession become 
incapacitated is the object of the American 
Journalist Club just formed in Denver. The 
club has an option for the purchase, at a cost 
of $35,000, of a property near Morrison, Colo., 
which is admirably adapted in every way for 
a home and clubhouse, with grounds large 
enough for a commodious building and twenty 
bungalows. The present dining room, kitchen, 
and lobbies will accommodate two hundred 
guests. The stone building contains forty- 
three bedrooms, handsomely furnished. A 
separate building has eight servants’ rooms. 
The lawns contain attractive shrubbery and 
there is a 100-foot swimming pool. 

The home will be open as soon as a fund of 
$50,000 has been secured. This will pay for 
the property in full and leave $15,000 in the 
treasury for equipment. It is hoped that 
ultimately a fund will be subscribed sufficient 
to build and furnish five hundred rooms and 
twenty bungalows. The organization is con- 
ducted without profit and the executive com- 
mittee gives its services without charge. 

Each membership in the association, costing 
$1,000, entitles the subscriber to send to the 
club home one guest who will occupy his 
room free of charge and have meals furnished 
at actual cost. A number of large news- 
papers already have signified their intention 
of subscribing to the fund for the home. 

The executive committee hopes to bring to- 
gether for a week in July next, in the club’s 
mountain camp on Mount Falcon, overleokinz 
Denver, two hundred of America’s leading 
publishers, editors, writers, and managers. If 
fifty memberships are subscribed without de 
lay, the clubhouse and mountain camp will b« 
opened next May. 


It is seldom that two magazines print identi- 
cal stories the same month. In May, however, 
the True Story Magazine ( New York) and 
True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn. ) came 
out with the same story, the True Story Maga- 
zine under the title, “ Nearly Married,” and 
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True Confessions under the title, “ And 
She Wept Not.” Upon inquiry, it developed 
that the story had been submitted to both 
magazines and had been purchased by True 
Through error in the 
record department, the True Story Magazine 
went to press with the story before discover- 


Confessions. some 


ing that the magazine had never bought the 
manuscript. 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of 
will be 


literary interest 
answered, so far as Pp yssible (Questions 
of special interest to writers should be 


where. ] 


lirected else- 


I have received a circular letter from a con- 
cern in Los Angeles, which asks me to send 
to it any manuscripts that I wish to place, say- 
ing that it is “in touch with the magazine 
editors’ requirements,” and that as for photo 
plays its representatives make regular calls on 
the Scenario Editors in the Film Capital of 
the world, giving the authors for whom they 
act as agents personal representation. The 
concern says : “ We make no charge for read- 
ing, criticising, or revising. Our terms 
are ten per cent. commission, payable after 
sale, the author also paying postages and (or) 
messenger fees when necessary. We have no 
objection to hand-written work.” Is this a 
good proposition? Ss. J. 


[Tae Wrrrer has no 
the concern in question, but it does not believe 


information about 
that anybody can afford to read, criticise, and 
revise hand-written 
its profit only 
commission on 


manuscripts, including 
work, without charge, getting 
from a ten per cent. sales. 
According to the circular letter, the author is 
required to pay “ postages,” 


senger 


‘and (or) mes- 


fees when necessary.” It is conceiv- 
able that the concern might get a considerabl« 
income from such payments, while the value 
and actual cost of the service it might render 
would be problematical. ] 

I often see references to “free verse.’ 
Just what is free verse? L. O. M. 

{ Vers 
prose in the ordinary form of 
prose but in broken lines that look something 
like poetry, without 


libre, or “free verse,” is poetic 


written, not 
although 


rhyme, and 


rhythmical, not according to the laws of metre. 


Some of it—for instance, some written by 
Miss Amy Lowell —is very poetic, and some 
of it—also some written by Miss Lowell — 
is nonsense.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 


Action Stories ( New York ) is in the mar- 
ket for short stories, of from 3,500 to 


Stories, however, must live up to the 


5,500 
words. 
title of the magazine, and action should begin 
in the first paragraph, if 
long-winded 


possible, with no 
Hackneyed plots 
should be avoided and stock words and phrases 
shunned. Women 


introductions. 
interest is acceptable, but 
in keeping with the character of 
and not be 


should be 


stories desired, sentimental or 


“mushy.” Stories may be of mystery, adven- 
ture, or may be detective stories, with colorful 


like the West, the 


Prompt decisions are given 


story backgrounds South 


Seas, et cetera. 
and immediate payment is made. 
The Universal Dealer, a monthly house 
magazine published by the Universal Portland 
Cement Co., 210 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, is in the market for clean, short, original 
column. The 
joke should give offense to no class or individ- 
ual, and it must produce a laugh without the 
necessity of accompanying it with a set of in- 


jokes for use in its “ Smiles’ 


structions. Liberal payment will be made on 


acceptance. 
( New York ) 
material — 


kinds of 
satiric -—- 
jokes, verse, short essays, little stories, and 


the like. 


Judge needs all 


short humorous and 


The Sporting Goods Buyer ( 373 Fourth 
avenue, New York ), a monthly merchandising 
journal sponsored by Field & 


Stream and Outer’s Recreation, is on the look- 


for retailers, 


out for articles dealing with retail sport goods 


merchandising and sporting goods stores. 
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Manuscripts should be accompanied with 
photographs, if possible. Articles dealing 
with small town sport goods merchants are 
especially desired. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Top-Notch Magazine ( New York ),as 
always, is in the market for stories that have 
life and are soundly constructed. All types 
of stories are accepted, provided they are 
clean, but the magazine makes a special fea- 
ture of sport stories. These may be built on 
any branch of sport, but they must have plots 
which are dramatically worked out. Stories 
may be of any length — from 2,500 words to 
75,000. The long story, to be acceptable, how- 
ever, should have as much life in it as the 
short story, and not be merely a short story 
padded out. 

McCall’s Magazine (New York) would 
like some short stories combining action with 
love interest. 
The Farm Journal ( Philadelphia ) is in 
need of a little more high-grade humor. The 
paper can use only a certain amount of this 
particular type of manuscript, but, in a gen- 
eral way, the editor would like a greater 
amount of clean and entertaining levity. 

The Photoplay ( New York ) 
especially needs some short stories of motion- 
picture life. The Photoplay Magazine uses 
only material with a motion-picture theme. 


ee 


Magazine 


Rhythmus (150 East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York ) is in the market for poetry, poe- 
try-prose, pictures, reproductions of sculpture, 
original music, and _ similar contributions. 
Prospective contributors are advised to see 
copies of the magazine before sending in 
manuscripts, and they are also warned that no 
manuscripts will be returned that are not ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope sufficiently large. Rhythmus is a maga- 
zine of the poetry of the arts, and pays at the 
rate of a dollar a line for poetry, and five 
cents a word for prose. 


The Torchbearer — for girls — and the 
Haversack — for boys — ( Nashville, Tenn.) 
are looking for illustrated articles, of from 


500 to 1,500 words, on fresh subjects that will 
appeal to growing ‘teen-age girls and boys. 


Harry E. Wolff, Publisher, Inc. ( New 
York ), has decided not to start the proposed 
love story magazine at present, and all manu- 
scripts are being returned to the authors. The 
Mystery Magazine, however, is in the market 
for good snappy detective novelettes, of from 
10,000 to 12,000 words. 


Farm & Fireside ( New York) is a farm 
magazine and runs high-class fiction, fine illus- 
trations, and an occasional poem. The edi- 
torial needs are rather broader than those of 
hard-boiled farm paper, but a 
very large proportion of the editorial contents 
is furnished by the regular staff of editors 
and contributors or by writers who work on 
assignment. Before submitting manuscripts 
writers are advised to make a careful study of 
the magazine, and it is better to write before 
submitting a manuscript in case a writer thinks 
he has something that will fit in with the 
policy of the magazine. The paper has no 
special manuscript needs at present. 


the average 


The manuscript requirements of 
Home Life 


Mother’s- 
( Chicago ) are well taken care 
of at the present time, and the magazine is not 
encouraging contributions from outside writ- 
ers. 


The Saturday Blade ( Chicago ) 
manuscript needs at present. 


has no 


The Robert Feature Service ( Yonkers, 
N. Y.) is overstocked with feature material 
at the present time, and will not be in the 
market again until further notice. 


The Cauldron ( New Haven) has enough 
material on hand now for three months. 


The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston ) 
is fully supplied with manuscripts at the pres- 
ent time. 


The Forecast (6 East Ninth street, New 
York ) is particularly in need of personality 
articles about interesting women who have 
succeeded in some occupation or business con- 
nected with 


food. For example, it is gen- 
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erally understood that in Washington and in 
London there are expert women tea tasters. 
The Forecast desires to show both trained and 
untrained women what 
lines relating to food and home economics, and 


opportunities exist .n 
wants interesting interviews with women oc- 
cupying such positions. Photographs, for 
which the Forecast 
extra, greatly enhance the value of an article. 


pays two dollars apiece 


Beauty ( Brooklyn, N. Y.) uses articles on 
the proper use of cosmetics and all subjects 
pertaining to the preservation and acquisitioa 
of feminine charm, as well as articles along 
and exercise as re- 


Special articles about beaut- 


health, diet, 


lated to beauty. 


the line of 
ful women, short stories, and short verse are 
also used. The editors are offering prizes ior 
the best limericks and for jokes in the maga- 
Curve” departme 


zine’s “ Upward nt. The 
May issue will announce a_beautiful-woman 
contest. 

Town Topics (New York) will consider 
satirical skits, of from 300 t 500 words, 
light verse, and stories not exceeding 3,000 
words. Just now jokes and epigrams art 
especially desired. 

The Automobile Dealer & Repaire: New 
York ) especially needs articles of interest 


automobile mechanics. 


(New York is 


at the present time, 


Harper’s Bazar 


hy anne 
buying 


only “names ” and is in 


need of very little material. The editor has 
a long list of unpublished fiction yet on hand 
The Banker’s Monthly ( Chicago ) is look- 


ing for articles on the methods used by banks, 
accounting systems, credit determination, new 
business methods, and the contact of bankers 
with customers, especially farmers. 

The Black Mask ( New York ) particularly 
wants novelettes, of from 12,000 to 18,000 
words ; two- and three-part stories, of from 
8,000 to 10,000 words per part 
tense fillers. The magazine is 
the use of long serials, and is well stocked 
with short stories, 


short story is still 


short, 


and 
discontinuing 
although the exceptional 


purchased. Mr. Sutton, 


the editor, suggests that authors read the 
Black Mask before submitting manuscripts, 
to learn the peculiar needs of the magazine. 


The Junior Home Magazine ( Chicago) is 
in the market for puzzle features that are 
new, and not too difficult for children of from 
six to twelve years. 


The 
good 


seacon ( Boston ) 


stories for 


would like some 
Easter young people, of 
from eight to fourteen. 

Boys and Girls ( Nashville, Tenn.) can 
use high-grade stories of about 700 words for 
children between the ages of five and eight. 

The Bulletin of Pharmacy (Detroit, Michi- 
gan) is always in the market for good mater- 
ial of a practical character relating to the 
drug business. 


The Bookman ( New York) is taking on 
no new material, and will require none for 
some time to come. 


John 


Martin’s Book (New York) has 
sufficient material of every type to last for 
some time to come. 


( Robbinsdale, 
in the field for long 
next five or six months. 


True Confessions Minn. ) 


will not be stories 


pe 1 
serial 
for the 


I Confess 
I i-W eekly. 


(New York) is now published 


Motor Cycling and Bicycling ( New York ) 
is now published bi-weekly. 


The publication of the Fun Book has been 
discontinued. 


The Guide to Nature has suspended publi- 
cation, 


By mistake, Holland’s Magazine was listed 
at Houston, Texas, in the February issue of 
Tue Writer. Holland’s Magazine is pub- 


lished at Dallas, Texas, with John W. Stayton 
as editor. 


The closing date of the $1,600 prize offer of 
the New Pearson’s ( New York ) for stories, 
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poems, and essays — particulars of which were 
given in THe Writer for February — has 
been extended to June 30. 


Columbia (New York) offers prizes of 
$200, $150, $100, and $50 for the four best 
stories received by June 30. All stories must 
be in English, and must contain between 2,000 
and 10,000 words. Manuscripts must be type- 
written, and accompanied by return postage. 
Announcement of the judges’ decision and the 
story awarded the first prize will be printed in 
the August issue of the magazine. Columbia 
reserves the right to accept non-prize-winning 
stories for publication at its regular rates. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Columbia, 
25 West Forty-third street, New York, and 
the envelopes should be marked “ Columbia 
Fiction Contest.” 

Secrets ( Cleveland ) offers prizes of $500, 
$250, $100, and three prizes of $50 each, for 
the best stories of real life submitted by Sep- 
tember 15. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and exceed 3,000 
that lifelike 
which do not win the prize, will be bought at 


must not words. Stories 


are sufficiently and interesting, 


regular rates. Checks for the winning stories 
will be mailed October 1. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the editor of Secrets, Ulmer 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers $1,250 in 
prizes as follows : Three sets of prizes for 
piano solos, two of $00, $60, and $35 each, 
and one of $60, $45, and $20—for (1) the 
three best concert or drawing-room solos, ( 2 ) 
the three best intermediate teaching pieces, 
(3) the three best easy teaching pieces ; two 
sets of prizes for vocal solos —$90, $60, and 
$35 (1) the three best sacred 


solos, (2) the three best secular solos ; and 


each — for 


two sets of prizes for choruses — $60, $45, and 
$25, each, and one of $60, $45, and $20 — for 
(1 ) the three best anthems for mixed voices, 
(2) the three best part-songs for mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment, (3) the 
three best part-songs for treble voices in two 
or three parts with piano accompaniment. The 
first page of each manuscript must bear the 
name and address of the composer, and, in 


addition, the words, “For the Etude Prize 
Contest.” The contest will close July 1, and 
manuscripts must be addressed to the Etude 
Prize Contest, 1712 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


The Syracuse Drama League, Inc., is offer- 
ing three prizes of ten dollars each for the 
best original one-act plays. The contest 
close July 1, and manuscripts should be sent 
to Mrs. Katherine Scott Sykes, 501 Comstock 
Syracuse, N. Y. The prize-winning 
plays will be produced by the Drama League 
at the Little Theater in Syracuse, and later it 
to have them published, with the 
plays that won the contest last year. 


will 


avenue, 


is hoped 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., an- 


nounces a $1,000 prize competition for the best 


chamber composition which shall include one 


or more vocal parts in combination with in- 


struments. 
Mrs. F. S. 
rights of 


The winner of the prize is to grant 
Coolidge the sole control of the 
( public or private ) 
during a period of nine months from the date 


performance 


of the award of the prize, and to transfer to 
her from that date the ownership of the origi- 
nal manuscript. This stipulation in no way 
the 


which have not been published or performe 


reiters to 


Only compositions 
1 


copyright. 


either 

All manuscripts 
and be 
marked 


the real 


in part or in entirety, will be eligible. 


must be sent anonymously 
accompanied by a 


with the 


sealed envelope 
pseudonym and 


1ame and address of the contestant 


containing 
The contest will close April 15, 1924, and th 
prize-winning composition will have its initial 
f the Berkshire Festival of 
Music to be held at Pittsfield, Mass 
Manuscripts and inquiries should be 


performance at 
Chamber 
in 1924. 
sent to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York City. 


The Arts and Festivals Committee of the 
United Neighborhood House offers a prize of 
$100 for a community pageant in commemora- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of New York. There should be no 
changing of scenery ; the spectacle should 
precedence over the dialogue ; there 
should be scope for dances and pantomime ; 
and the time of performance should not ex- 


have 
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ceed one and one-half hours. 
will close October 1, and manuscripts, with 
self-addressed stamped envelope, should be 
sent to the Arts and Festivals Committee of 


The competition 


the United Neighborhood Houses, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
The eighth biennial prize competition for 


American composers is announced by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Full par- 
ticulars will be forwarded to prospective con- 
testants by Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, Chair- 
man of the Division of American Composers, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Penn. 
The QO. 
Society of Arts and Sciences has awarded the 
first prize of $500 in gold to Irvin S. Cobb, 
for his story, “ Snake Doctor,’ published in 
the Cosmopolitan, and the second prize of $250 
to Mrs. Wilder 
“Innocence,” published in Harper’s Magazine 
A special prize of $100 was awarded to E 
R. Buckley for 


Henry Memorial Committee of th 


Rose Lane, for her story, 


“ Gold-Mounted Guns,” which 
the committee judged the best story of less 
than 3,000 words. 


The 
the best poem in regular verse form published 
in the Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.) 
during 1922 has been awarded to Miss Helen 
Mowe Philbrook, of Los Angeles, Calif., for 
her poem, “ The Turning of the Tide,” which 
appeared in the March number. The 
More prize is not offered again this year, but 


3rookes More prize of fifty dollars for 


are ( ykes 


the Granite Monthly is always interested 
receiving good poetry. 


The Southern Methodist 


awarded the prize of $100 offered for an origi- 


University has 


nal poem by any undergraduate student in an 
American college or 
Roberta T. Swartz, a 
Holyoke College. 


university to Miss 


Mount 


sophomore at 


Miss Jean N. MclIlwraith has heen awarded 
the prize of $500 offered by Hodder & Stough- 
ton for the best story for Canadian boys and 
girls. 

The Chautauqua Drama Board has awarded 
a prize of $300, with a royalty of five per cent 


of admission fees — guaranteed not to be less 
than $3,000—on the Chautauqua circuits for 
the summer of 1923, to Richard A. Purdy, a 


New York banker, for his play, “ Crossed 
Wires.” 
Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
h standard of 
hood; $1,000 : 


American manners and 


gwhest 


man- 
for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 


he standard of good morals, good taste, and good 





ners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 


f the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 


biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
people, 


services to the illustrated by an eminent 


example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 


lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000 Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholar- 


ps having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 

ially under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 

before February 1 of each year, addressed to 

e Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 

ns that may be obtained on 
of the University. 


application to the 
secretary 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. 
WRITER 
Prizes of 


Christian 


Particulars in July 


“ 


treatise on rhe 
Immortality in the 


$1,000 for the best 


Belief in Light of 


Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 2 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 


mths offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Beautiful 
Womanhood, New York, for the best stories of 
“Your Greatest Achievement,” contest closing July 


Particulars in March Writer. 


J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, and 


$soo for the best discussions of “ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30. 


Particulars in February Writer. 


f $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 


Prize 


for the best story, received for its department 
‘Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
WRITER. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 


closing December 1. Particulars’ in 


WRITER 


February 


Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 








ial 


_—lUl |! 
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and for suggestions for the “‘How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Morton Denison Hull rfrize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test closing September 15. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

William H. Baldwin prize of $100 for a prize on 
a subject connected with municipal government, 
open to undergraduate students in any college or 
university in the United States offering direct in- 
struction in municipal government. Subjects this 
year : City Managership as a Profession ; The Non- 
partisan Movement in American Cities; and The 
Functions of Municipal Bureaus of Information, 
Complaint, and Legal Aid. Contest closes April 1s. 
Particulars in January WriTeEr. 

Annual poetry prize of $1.0 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina : 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of $100 for the best long poem or group of 
poems, and prize of $s0 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered for a representative Yale 
song, of Yale origin, to be awarded by the Yale 


Alumni Advisory Board. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 
Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 


poems ; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 
the best group of essays — offered by the Prairie 
( Milwaukee ), to be awarded in September, 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Annual prizes offered by the American Literary 


Association ( Milwaukee), open only to members 
of the Association, contest closing May 31. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work ef imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve month. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mayell Banister, whose story, “ The Man 
Afraid of Women,’ was published in the 
February Pictorial Review, is an Englishman 
who says he graduated into fiction by way vf 
the daily press, and he raises the question 
whether more than a year or two spent in the 
daily round of journalism is not prejudicial to 
creative work. He ventures the opinion that 
modern journalism is so specialized, so exact- 
ing, and so exhausting that the essentials of 
speed combined with accuracy are liable to 
become second nature, whereas a calm deliber- 
ation seems the right atmosphere for the crea- 
tion of even the most wildly exciting fiction. 
It is true, he says, that the journalist does see 
more of the world than most people, acquir- 
ing knowledge which ultimately may enrich 
his work, if it does not deaden his perceptions 
until he becomes a little cynical, but news- 
paper work does not leave him the time or 
energy to acquire another craft. Mr. Banister 
is inclined to regard journalism as the harsh 
stepmother of the novelist, adding that harsh 
stepmothers often turn out effective children, 
but that the child, as a rule, resents the proc- 
ess. Before the war Mr. Banister edited the 
Magazine Section of the London Daily Mail, 
but since then has turned his attention to fic- 
tion, and is the author of a novel, “ Patsy in 
3ohemia,” numerous magazine stories, and a 
series of stories specially commissioned for 
the films. 


McCready Huston, author of the stories, 
“The Owl,” in the Red Book for March, 
“Fairer Greens,” in Scribner’s for April, and 
“ His,” in Scribner’s for February, has been 
an editorial writer on the South Bend, In- 
diana, Tribune since 1919. He was born ‘n 
3rownsville, Fayette County, Penn., and was 
a reporter on the Uniontown ( Penn.) Morn- 
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ing Herald from 1912 to 1913, when he went 
to the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, where he 
served as reporter, copy reader, night editor, 
and editorial writer, remaining until I919. In 
1916 Mr. Huston began writing for Life, and 
he has been writing humor and satire almost 


continuously ever since. He has also writtea 


Mr. 


thirty-two, is married, and has two children. 


editorials for Collier's. Huston is now 


the story, 


Chester L. who 
wane * 


printed in the 


Saxby, wrote 


onversion of Torowa,” which 


March 


was born in Arkansas, but now lives in 


was 
ocribner s 
Minne 
and 
Popular 


number of 


; 
oULa. 


He has been writing for ten years, 


has sold Adventure, the 


ea 


stories to 


Magazine, Munsey’s, Stories, 
Pictorial Review, 


About 


been SCa 


Magazine, the 


and Snappy Stories. 


his stories have 


that in the time he hi 


Says 


has good-sis 


accumulated a 


material stories, articles, 


length novels, and that 


his best work is often reject 
had less faith in is accepted 


stant writing, and says 


key note of success. 


write,” he says. “ Keep 


doubts the wisdom of the advic: 


you know best, as he thinks 


to such life to put imaginati 


adds that his Scribner story grew 


of the imagination, as did 


stories. He finds atmospher: 


portant part of a story, with next. 


Happy endings are much easier market than 


dismal and he _ thinks bout the 


ones, 


same sort of story will serve 


the poorest magazine — if 


done 


Frederick White, whose stor) 
ing Dervish,” appeared in Scribner’ 
is an enthusiastic “dry fly” 
many of his stories and special 
this 
war Mr 


his chosen During the 

White was in charge of a “Y” hut 
with the Third 

with 


interest in sport 


Aviation Section, 
the fliers, 
with his technical knowledge of fly 


in France 


and his experience together 


fishing, re- 


sulted in the somewhat unusual “ Whirling 
Dervish.” Mr. White is also the author of 
two books for children, “ Bill, a Cheerful 
Dog” and “Good and Bad Cats,” and for 
many years his verse and pictures for children 
have appeared in the juvenile departments of 
Good Housekeeping, the Delineator, McCall’s 
and other and newspapers. At 
concentrating on fiction with 
the atmosphere of youth and the out-of-doors, 


magazines 
present he is 


and a second fishing story of his is scheduled 
for publication in Scribner’s later on. 


BOOK REVIEWS, 





THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
With additions and mod- 
Sylvester Mawson. 741 pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


Rocet’s INTERNATIONAL 
WoRDS AND PHRASES. 
ernizations by C, O., 
Clot New York: 


pany 22 
; 


\ book that every writer needs to have on 
his desk for constant references is 
Thesaurus, the best book of synonyms and 
antonyms, which, appearing now in this new 
edition revised and greatly enlarged, is justly 
termed by the publishers “an unrivalled treas- 
ury of words.” It has been truly said that 
next to a dictionary a thesaurus is the writer’s 

ost valuable book ; there can be no greater 

clarity of style and a nice choice of 
For three-quarters ort aie century 
t’s Thesaurus, improved in successive edi- 
by father and son, has been a standard 
and now in this new edition, properly 
International, Dr. Mawson has added 
thousands of new words and expres- 
from England, America, and, in fact, 
over the world. The new Thesaurus dif- 
its predecessors in: (1) its en- 
larged list of synonyms and antonyms ; ( 2 ) 
its special groupings of comparative terms 
( 3) its presentation of scientific and technical 
words; (4) a regrouping of synonyms 
(5) the marking of all rare and 
terms as such; (6) inclusion of 
where necessary ; (7) addition of phrases 
and idioms, especially in American speech ; 
and (8) inclusion of quotations from modern 
authors. For literarv workers of any kind 
Roget’s Thesaurus, of which this is by far the 
best edition, is almost indispensable. 


Roget's 


sions 


ers from 


obsolete 
plurals 


(CRAFTSMANSHIP OF 
ercival Wilde. 300 pp. 


Brown, & Co. 1923. 


THE Owe-Act Pray 
Cloth. Boston : 


THe 
P 


Percival Wilde is one of the most successful 
modern writers of one-act plays, and in this 
invaluable book he presents views which are 
the result of years of study and experiment, 
considering in a practical way every phase of 
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the construction of the one-act play —a dis- 
tinct literary form. Beginning with general 
chapters on the qualifications and studies of 
the playwright and some necessary definitions, 
he goes on to discuss the function of tech- 
nique ; the material of the play ; theme, char- 
acter, situation, atmosphere ; seizing, holding, 
guiding, increasing, exalting, and satisfying 
interest ; the philosophy of exposition ; prep- 
aration ; suspense ; surprise and the ending. 
Book Four is devoted to The Writing of the 
Play, with chapters on the choice, the con- 
ception, and the portrayal of characters ; 
names; dialogue and movement, dialogue and 
English, dialogue and literature, dialogue and 
character ; mechanics ; setting and scenario ; 
and the future of the one-act play. The book 
closes with a bibliography of technical works, 
a selective bibliography of plays — which Mrs. 
May Lamberton Becker says is the best that 
she has ever seen —anthclogies, and an index 
to authors and titles. 
Hoyt’s New CyYcCLopPpeDIA OF 
rions. With the names, 
of quoted authors, and 
pletely revised and 


ouise Roberts. 


Fu k 


PRACTICAL 
dates, and 
copious 


QQUOTA- 
nationality 
indexes. Com 
greatly enlarged by Kate 
1,343 pp. Cloth, New York: 
& Wagnalls Comrpany. 1922. 

This revised and enlarged edition of Hoyt’s 
Cyclopedia of Quotations is a monumental 
work, described by the publishers as “the 
most complete collection” of the kind ever 
made, and as “a rich treasury of 21,000 of the 
choicest of usable quotations, drawn from the 
speech and literature of all nations, ancient 
and modern, classic and popular, in English 
and foreign text, including outstanding 
phrases coined during the momentous years 
of the World War.” The quotations are ar- 
ranged in a list occupying nearly 1,000 pages 
under topics according to their general mean- 
ing, sense, or idea, with the 1,036 topics in 
alphabetical order, as are the authors under 
the topics, and there is an index to topics, 
with cross-references to kindred ones. To 
facilitate finding any quotation looked for 
there is a concordance of more than 350 pages 
at the end of the book, which is a word-index 
of each quotation. Identifying words are 
generously indexed, so that the lines may be 
traced through several channels in case the 
memory fails in exact reading, and enough of 
the context is given to identify the lines. This 
concordance includes 115,620 entries. Preced- 
ing it is a biographical index of the 3,000 
authors quoted, with places and dates of 
births and deaths and brief characterizations. 
The book is an invaluable aid to writers. 
Illustrated. 
Penn T[Pub- 


Edwards. 
Philadelphia : The 


1922, 


Lowpon. By George Wharton 
305 pp. Cloth. 
lishing Company. 


for a 
familiar with the 


Almost any of us would like to live 
time in London, becoming 


great city, viewing its landmarks, its histori- 
cal places and its monuments, enjoying its 
works of art, noting the habits and character- 
istics of its people, examining the exhibits in 
its museums, and reading books giving in- 
formation about the history of the British 
metropolis. That is what Mr. Edwards has 
done, and the result is this sumptuous 
volume, an admirable example of the book- 
making art, and a worthy companion to the 
author's previous volumes—“ Belgium, Old 
and New,” “Holland of Today,” “ Alsace- 
Lorraine,’ “ Vanished Halls and Cathedrals 
of France,” and “Vanished Towers and 
Chimes of Flanders.” Mr. Edwards views 
the sights and scenes of the quaint and pic- 
turesque old city with the eyes of an artist, 
and he describes them with the art of the 
skilled penman, giving the reader a vivid im- 
pression of the variety and picturesqueness 
of the largest city in the world. Reading his 
book you see London as it really is today, 
with all its strange lights and shadows, its 
palaces and its slums, its myriad of ancien: 
landmarks. In a_ succession of interesting 
chapters Mr. Edwards tells of the customs 
and practices of the J.ondoners, their habits 
and their prejudices ; recalls the traditions 
and the romance of the city’s history ; gives 
an idea of the difference between the black 
and the yellow — pea-soup — fogs ; makes y 
acquainted with London  chop-houses and 
lodging-houses ; recalls the associations con- 
nected with the Albany, the bachelor apart 
ment house of sixty suites where Macaulay 
lived ( and of which, by an odd slip, Mr. Ed- 
wards says : “ There is one dominating limita- 
tion, i. e, that it shall forever remain an 
Adamless Eden”) ; the haunts of Dickens, 
the Cheshire Cheese and other resorts of 
famous men; tells of the whimsicalities and 
inefliciency of coal grates ; warns you against 
eating boiled eggs excepting in the British 
way ; tells you what he saw in visits to the 
places where Dickens and Kipling used to live, 
and other places of historical and literary in- 
terest ; takes you through the slums and puts 
before you the sights of a bank holiday at 
Hampstead Heath ; and in general shows you 
the big city as it is shown in no other book 
The subject is a vast one, but Mr. Edwards 
treats it with all the thoroughness that could 
be expected, and his book gives a great amount 
of information that writers especially may 
find useful to them in their work. The chap- 
ters on “The Wanderer in London 
“The Cockney and His Amusements,” and 
“The East End and a Typical ‘Doss House’,” 
are particularly interesting and _ valuable. 
“Some Random Notes,” a chapter filling 
twenty pages at the close of the volume, gives 
welcome information about the derivation of 
London names and various other features of 
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the city, and there is a gossipy chapter telling 
of the author’s acquaintance with Whistler, 
which is rich in illustrations of Whistler's 
peculiarities. Not only does the vivid text 
make the volume notable, but the author has 
enhanced its beauty and increased its interes: 
with more than forty full-page illustrations in 
rich color and monotone, showing the Houses 
of Parliament and Victoria Tower, the famous 
bridges, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's Cathe 
dral, the Tower of London, the Thames Em- 
bankment, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the Old 
Curiosity Shop, and many other London fea 
tures of historical and literary interest. The 
book has an excellent index. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAI 


Nith illustrations by th 
New York: Charles Scribr 


THROUGH 
Clott 


Mr. Peixotto sees with the clear and accu- 
rate vision of the artist, and his descriptions 
are a series of vivid and colorful travel pic- 
tures. He describes both with pen and with 
pencil, and his delicate drawings beautifully 
illustrate and supplement the text. It is a 
keen pleasure to travel with such a charming 
companion as this author-artist, whose under- 
standing and appreciation of what he sees 
makes his descriptions and comments an edu 
cation to the reader. He does not keep to 
the beaten track of travel, but starting at 
Lisbon, goes northward in Portugal to Cintra 
and the battle-abbeys of Alcobaca, Batalha 
and Thomar, visits Leiria, Coimbra, and Bus 
and then, after seeing North Portugal 
and its romarias, takes the to the old 
university town of Salamanca and then to the 
hill towns of Old Castile, Avila and 
Then, after making a digression to describe 
the gardens of Southern Spain, Aranjuez and 
La Granja, he goes to Catalonia, devoting 
chapters to The Catalans and Their Churches 
and Montserrat, and then by steamer to Mal 
lorca, one of the Balearic Isles. There is no 
“fine writing” in the book, but there is a 
great deal of vivid description, with antly- 
chosen words and phrases of magical effect 
that bring the scene denicted clearly before the 
vision of the reader. For instance, in writing 
of Avila Mr. Peixotto savs “Sit on a Sun 
dav afternoon in El Rastro and watch the 
tvpes go by : the red-cheeked country 
in grouns with their hair 
hacks of their heads. decked with 
rines and wearing bright shawls 
chiefs, saffron, pyrnle, and = sanphire, 
hoons nadded with numberless ™ tticoats 
reachine inst to the ankle. and watch them 
coquette with the voune men tight!y modelled 
in short iacket their 
faces shaded hy hroad sombre TOS Then, to 
observe the shepherds in black velvet hats and 
leather anron-hreeches, cloaks and 
leaniea an their etaf¥fe + the hold vem 


vellows ~ the 


saco, 


reader 


Segovia. 


lasses 
braided across the 
huge ear 
and ker 


their 


and trousers swarthv 


drared in 
women 


in reds and dark silhouettes 


donkeys and horses, gaily harnessed, cut 

against the sunny shimmer of the golden city 

walls.” Only an artist, skilled in the use of 
words, could make such a picture. 

A GLossary OF Frencn Sianc. By Olivier Leroy. 
163 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, ‘ Y.: 
World Book Company. 1922. 

This book serves a useful purpose as a sup- 
plement to the ordinary French dictionary, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the colloquial and 
slang words and phrases that are constantly 
met with in French books, plays, and news- 
papers. It is not intended to increase the 
speaking vocabulary of the foreigner, ambi- 
tious to speak idiomatic French indeed 
warning is expressly given in the Prefatory 
Note that slang in the mouth of the foreigner 
usually sounds ridiculous and is often a most 
dangerous medium of expression. As _ the 
compiler says : “ The kind of language dealt 
with here is beset with pitfalls, and very few 
of the words given should be used at all by 
the stranger unless and until he has gained a 
quite intimate familiarity with French life and 
customs.” Those who read French, however, 
or are in a position to hear French spoken 
will find the list of words and phrases in the 
book an illuminating one. 


STARDUST AND 
81 pp Cloth. 


DANDELIONS. By 


New York: 


Zeigen 
Crowell 


Frederic 
Thomas Y 
( par 
THE WAGGON AND THE 
Leite] 103 pp. Boards 
mer Companv 1922. 
Frescors. By Jz G. 
Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company I 
Tut Love oF QUINTELL. By 
Duckworth. 151 pp. Cloth. 
mer Company. 1922. 
GRANITE AND ALABASTER. By Raymond Holden. 


New York: The Macmillan 


5 1922 
Mary Sinton 
B. J. Brim- 


STAR. hy 

Boston : 
Sigmund. 57 pp Boards. 
Hagemann 
toston : B. J. Brim- 


Sophie 


2 ) Soards 
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THe WRITER cannot give space to reviews 
of books of fiction or of verse, but the book 


by Mr. Zeigen, a Detroit business man, is 
recommended by his friehd James Oliver Cur- 
wood, and the book by Mrs. Leitch —a daugh- 
ter of the late Charlton T. Lewis, of the New 
York Evening Post is highly snoken of hy 
William Lyon Phelns, Tohn Hall Wheelock, 
William Stanley sraithwaite. and  Lizette 
Woodworth book of Mr. Sig- 
mund a Cedar Ranids business man 1s 
by Mr. Braithwaite. Poems in Mr. Holden’s 
hook are rerrinted from Poetry, the Nation. 
the Yale Review. and other publications, and 
Mrs. Duckworth’s book is a modern romance 
in verse 


Reese, as the 


Cloth. 
mpanyv 

The body of .this record hook comprises 
about 150 blank nages for a list of proerams 
heard bv radio listeners. with memoranda of 
the date, the station, and remarks. Features 
of the book are a list of broadcasting stations. 
with an end-paper map of the United States 


IN Rapio Recorp 160 pp 
Lothrop, Lee. & Shepard C 
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showing their location; a table giving the 
international Morse code and the conventional 
signals ; a list of abbreviations used in radio 
communication ; radio tips ; and an article by 
Lloyd C. Greene, radio editor of the Boston 
Globe, entitled “How to Receive Radio 
Broadcasts” and giving practical advice. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE WRITER.] 

Tue Ways oF A Man IN THE Mart. ( Chapters 
from the Biography of Cyrus H. K. Curtis). III. 
Edward W. Bok. Atlantic for April. 

Mr. Moore Tacks to Mr. Gosse. George Moore, 
Atlantic for April. 

VacHEL Linpsay: EvaNGeList IN Verse. Carl 
Van Doren. Century for April. 

GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN Novetists. Agnes 
Repplier. Harper’s Magazine for April. 

Marcet Proust. Joseph Collins. Bookman f 
April. 

Tue Literary Sporricut. Zona Gale. With 
caricature by William Grorpper. Bookman for April. 

Some or tHe Causes OF EYESTRAIN AND THEIR 
PreveNTION. George E. de Schweinitz. Hygeia for 
April. 

KATHERINE MawnsFIELD’s Hotp on _ LITERARY 
Mortatity. Current Opinion for April. 

Evsert Hupsarp. A Writer Who Made America 
Think. With fhotograph. Current Opinion for 
April. 

Tue Visit or Hitarre Bettoc. With portrait. 
Current Opinion for April. 

Humor 1n Waritinc. Ellis Parker Butler. Story 
World for April. 

THe Mystery or ArtHUR MacuHen. Cuthbert 
Wright. Double Dealer for March-April. 

[Tne Novet anp THE Drama. Banbury Cross. 
Double Dealer for March-April. 

Epwarp LiveRMORE BuRLINGAME. Robert Grant. 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March. 

Henry E. Krenpier. With portrait. Musical 
Courier for March 209. 

Wuy tHe West Has Laureates. With portrait 
of Mrs. Nellie Burget Miller. Literary Digest for 
March 24. 

A Crusape Acatnst Uncrean Books. Literary 
Digest for March 31. 

Are Tuere Any Goop Booxs Tuis Sprinc? 
Literary Digest for April 

Henry E, 


Kreneiet. With fortrait. Literary 
Digest for April 7. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Professor John Erskine, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the 
Poetry Society of America. 





The School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., will observe its 
fourteenth annual Journalism Week May 21-26, 
at which time will also be celebrated the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the school as the oldest 
institution for professional training in jour- 
nalism in the world. 

Attracted by the idea of co-operative houses, 
150 members of the Authors’ League of 
America are planning to build a studio apart- 
ment house near the Grand Central Station in 
New York. The building will have executive 
offices for the League, restaurants, and meet- 
ing rooms. Individual suites will have three 
rooms. The common-home idea of the writ- 
ers has a low rental as its basis, nothing over 
$75 and some suites perhaps as low as $50. 

Mrs. Honoré Willsie, who was divorced 
from Henry Elmer Willsie a year ago, has 
married William Morrow, the treasurer of the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Dr. Charles Manning Freeman left one dol- 
lar to his wife, Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
nan, bequeathing the greater part of his estate, 
valued at $100,000, to his chauffeur. Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman had lived apart for some time 
prior to the doctor’s death. 

The Spanish-American prize of 10,000 
francs founded by the Casa Editorial Hispano- 
Americano has just been awarded to an Argen- 
tine writer, José del Hogan, for his novel, 
‘Las Primeras Espigas.” 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have awarded the 
prize offered for the best illustration of th: 
heroine in “ The Enchanted April” to John 
A. May, of New York. 

“A Man from Maine,” by Edward W. Bok 
( Charles Scribner's Sons ), is a biography of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the founder of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

“The Modern Novel,” by Wilson Follett 
( Alfred A. Knopf ), is a study of the purpose 
and meaning of fiction. 

The American Rhythm,” by Mary Aus- 
tin ( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), gives Mrs. 
Austin’s conclusions about the psychological 
and organic origin of rhythm and accent and 
verse, with supplementary translations of In- 
dian poems, and some of Mrs. Austin’s own 
poems, written in what she calls “the Ameri- 
can manner.” 
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“The Advance of the American Short 
Story,” by Edward J. O’Brien, is published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“Louise Imogen 
Works,” by E. M. Tenison, is published by the 
Macmillan Company. ss 


Guiney, Her Life and 


‘The Roving Critic,” by 
( Alfred A. Knopf ), is a collection of tl 
author’s essays, including The 
The Poetic Cult of 
The Worst 
Folk-lore in Kentucky 
“Women-Writers of tl 
Marjory A. Bald ( The 


Revenge ot the 
Lincoln, Creativ: 


American Book, and 


Bards, 


Reading, 


Nineteenth ( 
Macmillan 


tury,’ by 


Company ), consists of a series of studies o 
Jane Austen, Anne, Charlotte, and Emily 
Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs. Browning, Mrs 
Gaskell, and Christina Rossetti 


“Writing to Sell,” by Edwin Wildman, 1s 
published by D. Appleton & | 


“Dante : The Man and the Poet,” by Mar 
Bradford Whiting, is published by D. Appl 
ton & Co. 

“Tennyson : A Modern Portrait,’ by Hugh 
l’Anson Fausset, is published D. Applet 
& Co. 

In “Robert Browning : The Poet and tl 
Man — 1833-1846,” by Frances M. Sim ( D 
Appleton & Co.), the author has confined he 


iportant in the life 


and poetical creations of the poet. 


studies to the years most in 


Press has publish« 


The Oxford University 
“Collected Essays in Literary Criticism,” 
the late Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which the one 


consisting of thir- 


teen essays, of on Dryden has 
never been published, and others are out of 
print 

“ The 


Egerton 


Principles of English 
Smith, 
University 


Metre,” by 
is published by the Oxford 
Press. 

The Yale University Press publishes “Cor- 
respondence of James Fenimore Cooper,” 
edited by his grandso: James Fenin 
Cooper. 

“1,001 Troublesome Words,” by W. ] 
Mason ( George Sully & Co.), is k 
of words that are perplexing as to spelling 
accent, syllabication, or us 


George Sully & Co. have brought out a re- 
vised edition of “One Thousand Literary 
Questions and Answers,” by Mary E. Kramer. 

“The Doctor Looks at Literature,” by Jo- 
seph Collins, M.D., is published by the George 
H. Doran Co. 

“The Story of the World’s Literature,” by 
John Macy, is published by Boni & Liveright. 
American Literature,” 
H. Lawrence ( Thomas Seltzer), con- 


‘Studies in Classic 
by D. 


sists of papers on Walt Whitman, Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Benjamin 
Franklin, Richard Henry Dana, and other 
American writers. 

“How to Draw Cartoons,” by C. A. Brigg 


is published by Harper & Bros. 


The Stewart & Kidd Company (Cincinnati) 


have published “The Manuel Rosenberg 
Course in Newspaper Art.” 
The John Lane Company publishes “ The 


Words,” by 

The Standard Publishing Company has pub- 
g pan) I 

lished the “ Standard 


compiled by Julius Spiegel, which gives defini- 


Handling of Vernon Lee. 


Business Dictionary,” 


tions of terms common to individual vocations 
not often found in ordinary dictionaries. 

Hawthorne,” by Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop ( Mother Alphonsa ), 


“Memories of 
with an 
introduction by Maurice’ Francis Egan 
( Houghton Mifflin Co.), is a 


a book first published in 1897. 


new edition of 

Olga Petrova has been sued for $35,779 by 
William H. that she 
made over his play, “ La “ The 
White Peacock.” Mr. Roberts says he granted 
Miss Petrova exclusive rights to produce his 
play on a_ percentage asks the 
for the plagiarizing of his 


Rol verts, who charges 


Rubia,” into 


basis, and 


amount alleged 
drama. 

Dr. James Rhoades died at Kelvedon, Eng- 
land, March 15, aged eighty-one. 


W. C. Morrow died at Ojai, Calif., April 3 


aged seventy years. 
William H. Mallock died at Wincanton 
Somerset, England, April 4, aged seventy- 


three. 
Hough died at Evanston, IIl., 


30, aged sixty-five. 


Emerson 
April 








